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ENSUS OF LIBRARIES, 1959 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FIGURES 


D. M. WYLIE 


he Census of Libraries taken for the year 1958-59 was the third 
ince the last war. It differs from its predecessors in two ways: first, as 

title reveals, it is a census of libraries, not, like those of 1949 and 
954, a census of public libraries, and, second, it publishes a great 
eal more detailed information about individual libraries than hitherto. 
t is a document of 54 rather than of 16 pages, thirty of which deal 
xclusively with public libraries. 

For the first time details of national, university and special libraries 
e included, and it is good that we now have published information 
bout them, information which previously was rather hard to come 
y. A separate form from that for public libraries (a copy of each is 
cluded in the report) was used for this group of libraries, and the 
eneral method of presentation has been to publish separate tables 
Or each group under the relevant headings, e.g., table 7C gives details 


N.Z. DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. Census of Libraries 1959. Wellington, Govt. Printer, 
1960. 54p. 7s. 6d 
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of book stock and circulation for the national, university and spec al 
group, while tables 7D and 7E gives this information for the public 
libraries, in greater detail. It is not part of my assignment to comment 
on this additional part of the 1959 census, but I do observe that it 
leaves plenty of matter for reflection; e.g., the poor support that the 7 
universities have given their libraries in the past (I hope it may be 
spoken of in this way) is amply reflected: one, with the greatest num- 
ber of users, has exactly 6,084 square feet of space, another barely 
over 8,000; the expenditure of the four universities on books and 
periodicals ranges between £7,000 and £12,000—three public libraries 
have an annual expenditure well above this upper limit. 

To turn, however, to my proper field of review, the public libraries. 
The additional information given about individual libraries is con- } 
siderable: 

(1) Terms of use. These are shown in table 7B; information useful 
in identifying those libraries, a mere handful now, which still cling 
to the outworn subscription system. 

(2) Circulation and use. In 1954 this was given as two single totals, 
for the library’s own stock and for National Library Service stock, 
with not even separate details of adult and junior issues. Now this is 
shown in detail in table 7E, along lines suggested to the Department 
by the N.Z.L.A. when the form for the census was being drawn up 
in 1957, with adult issues divided into rental or pay collection, free 
fiction, free non-fiction and periodicals; junior issues into fiction and 
non-fiction, and C.L.S. stock into adult and junior. 

(3) Book Stock. Instead of single adult and junior totals this is now 
subdivided in table 7D as for circulation and use (apart from period- 
icals), although accessions remain a single item as before. Details of 
C.L.S. stock on loan to individual libraries are also included. 

(4) Number of qualified staff. This is added to the details of persons 
employed. 

(5) Membership. This now has a whole table, 7F, devoted to it, 
instead of just bare totals of adult and junior members. It gives con- 
siderable detail of different categories of membership under both 
headings, and also of the amount of net increase in membership 
during the year. 

(6) Finance. Here there is a slight, but quite important, contraction 
of information. In 1954 greater detail was given on the receipts side 
of those libraries serving populations over 20,000; this time five 
columns are contracted to three, and as no separate columns are given 
for “grants from other authorities” or “income from endowments”, 
the “other receipts” column is no longer mainly what we would 
call “desk receipts”. This is a useful figure to have for comparative 
purposes, and there are certain individual libraries in the over 20,000 
group which do have quite a measure of income in the two categories 
mentioned above. 

PRESENTATION—SOME CRITICISMS 

The Department follows its previous habit of dividing by population 

groups into five: over 50,000; 20,000—50,000; 10,000—20,000; 
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3,000 —10,000, and under 3,000, and the figures are arranged in these 
grouns in their usual method—geographical, north to south, west to 
east. It seems a pity population figures are not included, particularly 
where the range is a wide one. It might also be worth consideration in 
future to subdivide the fourth group into two: 5,000—10,000, and 
3,000—5,000, and not require from the under 5,000 group, or even 
from all the groups under 10,000, the same amount of detail gathered 
from the others. 

In 1954 and again in 1959 there are included under the Canterbury 
Public Library in the over 50,000 group, details individually of all the 
suburban libraries in Christchurch, independently operated with City 
Council subsidies. This is a rather misleading way of presenting infor- 
mation; the Department defines a public library for their purposes as 
one “controlled or largely supported by a local authority”. If the 
Christchurch suburban libraries are included by this definition, it 
would be just as logical (and confusing) to give separate figures for 
all branch libraries of each local authority. In Christchurch it would 
be better to have one entry for the Canterbury Public Library proper, 
with the financial table showing total subsidies paid to the suburban 
libraries, and relegate the latter to an appendix at the end, or omit 
them altogether. What they clearly do not do is to serve an area with 
a population over 50,000, and placed where they are in the tables give 
a hopeless air of confusion to them. The same consideration applies 
in the case of Hamilton, where the Frankton branch is shown separ- 
ately, though it is controlled and operated by the City Council, and 
in the case of the Leys Institute in Auckland, which is virtually a 
branch of the public library system. One entry only for each local 
authority should be given. 

The question of totals can be misleading, e.g., in both the book 
stock and circulation tables, all fiction in subscription libraries is 
lumped under free fiction; this gives an odd appearance to the 
20,000—50,000 group which appears to issue more free fiction than 
pay collection books, an appearance not borne out by the individual 
libraries’ figures. (This is also one of the instances where the Christ- 
church suburban libraries give a misleading appearance to the figures 
for the over 50,000 group, which is also carried on into the details of 
C.L.S. stock on loan and issued. Although a footnote does explain 
that for them these figures represent books from the Canterbury 
Public Library, there is no reference to this footnote where the totals 
of C.L.S. stock for all libraries are given three pages further on.) 

I would also like to have seen the figures for accessions given as 
for book stock, i.e., subdivided for the different categories, at least 
for the libraries in the groups over 10,000 population. This infor- 
mation, which was included in the census form, would really be of 
more use than giving for all libraries details of hours open (4 columns 
altogether devoted to this) and of newspapers received. 

The membership question was greatly expanded—again, at the 
Association’s suggestion. It was, frankly, in the nature of an experi- 
ment to see whether turnover of membership, i.e., new members and 
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net gain in membership could give any reliable standard, rather than 
total membership where the latter figure is vitally affected by the length 
of time since the particular library has last had a full-scale re-registra- 
tion of members. The published figures give only the net increase, 
though fuller details were collected. This, again, is one of the ques- 
tions where it would be worth setting out the figures for the larger 
libraries in more detail than for the smaller ones. 


WHAT THE CENSUS SHOWS 


Many interesting observations could be made by a prolonged study 
of the published result of the census, and much in it will be useful 
to the Public Library Service Committee in revising the standards of 
service Originally formulated in 1951-2. Here are some of the salient 
points I have found so far: 

(1) C.L.S. Stock. The vital importance of C.L.S. stock to the smaller 
public libraries is clearly shown by the census figures. In the under 
3,000 group we find 161,993 C.L.S. adult books were issued, while the 
total of their own free fiction and non-fiction lent by these libraries 
was 462,112, a total which is swollen by the inclusion of 101,432 “free 
fiction” books lent, or estimated to be lent, by two subscription 
libraries, Newmarket and Carterton. Closer analysis would probably 


show that C.L.S. stock accounts for at least one-third of “serious” | 
adult issues in this group. On the junior side in this same group, | 


58,058 issues are of S.L.S. stock, compared to 159,829 issues of 
libraries’ own stock, Individual libraries seem to vary greatly in the 
extent to which C.L.S. stock figures in their issue: one example shows 
C.L.S. adult issue to be 4,460 out of a total of all circulation in the 
free fiction and non-fiction categories of 6,490 (and 6,232 out of 
11,217 junior) (Alexandra). Other examples are: 5,009 C.L.S. stock 
out of 14,170 (Geraldine), 9,689 out of 26,312 (Motueka) and 4,446 
out of 12,542 (Kaikohe) (all adult stock). There are others, of course, 
where C.L.S. stock appears to be comparatively little used. 


C.L.S. stock is still of quite a high percentage in the 3,000—10,000 
group, very high in some individual cases, but plays a smaller part in 
libraries above this figure, though it still bulks quite large in the 
figures for some of the newer libraries in this group (e.g., Takapuna, 
Upper Hutt), and we also find it of some importance in the libraries 
in the 20,000 to 50,000 group which have recently changed from 
subscription to free service (e.g., New Plymouth, Gisborne). The 
summary tables show issues of N.L.S. stock in all public libraries as 
having risen from 366,737 in 1953-4 to 738,135 in 1958-9. Even 
when the misleading Christchurch figures are taken off this leaves 
617,989, an increase of 68 per cent in five years. In the three groups 
under 20,000 population, the ones C.L.S. is primarily designed to 
serve, the respective increases are: 


10,000—20,000 34,104 to 100,206 
3,000—10,000 95,994 to 228,323 
under 3,000 141,707 to 219,881 
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(2) The Secondary Cities : 

The libraries in the 20,000 to 50,000 group are in themselves an 
interesting field of study. For one thing, they number 10 in each 
census (counting Frankton in with Hamilton), and while only three 
operated as free and rental libraries in 1953-54, six did so in 1958-59. 
These centres, the secondary cities, possess great importance; the 
development of their individual libraries is vital to the whole idea of 
regional service. They have been the most resistant in the post-war 
years to the concept of genuine public library service, but in this 
five-year period, three have made the changeover, Hamilton has this 
year decided to follow suit, and I have heard of at least one other 
in this group which is seriously contemplating the move. One great 
factor which has enabled them to do so has been the extension of 
C.L.S. aid in various forms to them, especially during the first vital 
years of the changeover. 

A closer look at one or two which have made the change during the 
1954-59 period is worthwhile. Let us take New Plymouth as an 
example. In 1953-54 we find the City Council providing £3,500, while 
desk receipts were £2,265 (including subscriptions) to give a total 
of £5,765. Desk receipts were thus substantially below 50 per cent 
of the total. Issues in that year were 211,915, and membership was 
4,229. For 1958-59, the City Council provided £5,900, desk receipts 
were £3,484, i.e., over £1,200 more than under the subscription 
system, and in terms of percentages they had declined only from 39.3 
per cent to 37.1 per cent of the total receipts. Books issued had risen 
to 382,042 (up by 80 per cent in five years), and membership was 
6,898, even though the library was operating in small, temporary 
premises while their new building was in course of erection. 

We can contrast this position, which is also typical, with variations, 
of both Gisborne and Wanganui, with one of the still existing sub- 
scription libraries, e.g., Napier, whose population is nearest to New 
Plymouth’s of the four (now three) remaining subscription libraries 
in this group. In 1958-59, their desk receipts of £2,695 were 32 per 
cent in a total figure of £8,414, i.e., a lower percentage of total 
revenue under the subscription system than New Plymouth under 
free and rental, while the City Council’s contribution of £5,719 is 
almost as great as in New Plymouth. Issues at 241,991 are well below 
New Plymouth (and their junior issues were fairly comparable, Napier 
having free junior service), and adult membership at Napier was only 
2,464 to New Plymouth’s 4,076. 

So quite apart from the factor of C.L.S. aid, it can be shown that 
free and rental service is an economically viable proposition, without 
a substantial loss, rather a gain, in desk receipts, but above all with a 
great gain in the use made of a public service. An increase in total 
expenditure is only to be expected, and has occurred over the same 
period in both subscription and free libraries. Total controlling 
authority contributions in the over 50,000 group have increased from 
£185,220 in 1953-54 to £291,661 in 1958-59; and for the 20,000— 
50,000 group from £44,486 to £63,048. 
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There are discrepancies, small ones maybe, which do rather affect 
the totals shown. Thus the Leys Institute being separately shown has 
the figure £1,200 in the “grants from controlling authority” column, 


and £6,997 in “other receipts”; but the £1,200 is from what should’ 


be called endowment income, and the Auckland City Council’s rate. 
found contribution of £5,372 is lost in the “other receipts” column 
Fortunately it is not lost in the totals of controlling authority con- 


tributions, as it is already included in the Auckland Public Library” 
figure, on both receipts and expenditure side; but this in turn means] 
that this sum of £5,372 is thereby shown twice over. On the expendi-§ 


ture side, the total of Auckland plus Leys Institute as shown in the 


census report comes to £111,597, whereas my analysis of the com. 


bined figures for the two works out to a total of only £106,225. Then 
the Nelson City Council’s contribution of £3,000 to the Nelson Insti- 
tute, approximately 50 per cent of their total receipts, is not shown 


in the “grants from controlling authority” column; this is unfortunate, 7 
because this column is looked upon by librarians as being the local 7 
authority contribution (as it would appear to be in all cases but the” 


two mentioned). Moreover, substantial credit balances (which should 


surely be included under this heading) are not shown at all: Auckland” 


£3,889, Lower Hutt £2,217, Palmerston North £1,285. These items, 
plus some smaller credit balances amounting to £1,050, come to 


£11,441 (including Nelson’s £3,000); subtracting the Leys Institute! 
endowment of £1,200, we can increase by £10,241 the amount/) 
shown as rate contributions from local authorities over 20,000 popv-| 
lation. It would seem, therefore, that the setting out of the financial | 


statistics, in particular, requires someone who is familiar with the 
operations of public libraries to interpret them as collected in the 
census form, so that the information can be presented in the clearest 
way to those most concerned and to whom it is most useful, i.e. 
library authorities and professional librarians. 

(3) Free and Rental Policy 

In the five-year period, free and rental as a policy has become much 
more firmly consolidated, and its practice rather more standardised. 
Figures for individual libraries are lacking for the 1953-54 year, but 
it is of some interest to study the figures for the larger libraries (over 
20,000) in relation to rental issues. We do have totals by population 
groups for rental books in 1953-54, which show 1,021,918 out of 
7,569,384 as rental issues in libraries over 20,000; compared to 
2,478,834 out of 9,394,897 in 1958-59, a disproportionate increase, 
and we must remember they are affected adversely by the way figures 
for the Christchurch suburban libraries and the subscription libraries 
in the 20,000—S0,000 group are presented (i.e., the rental figure 
should be actually higher than that shown in the summary tables). 
Individually, we find that three out of five libraries in the over 50,000 
group issue at least two rental books to one free fiction; and the two 
which have a different ratio originally started out using the pa) 
duplicate rather than the straight rental method (Dunedin and Auck- 
land)—they vary from it quite strikingly. This pattern tends to repeal 
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itseli in the free libraries in the 20,000—50,000 group, except for 
Timaru, where the rental collection is of fairly recent development. 

On the financial side, this shows up in the receipts, where (in very 
broad terms) desk receipts account for one-fifth of total revenue in 
libraries in the over 50,000 group, except for Dunedin, where it is 
considerably lower than one-fifth; figures are not so consistent in the 
20,000—50,000 group, but among the free libraries it does rise even 
higher than one-third of total receipts. 

The total book-stock of public libraries has risen from 1,915,561 
in 1953-54 to 2,217,339 in 1958-59; issues have risen from 11,128,693 
to 15,161,687*, and membership from 343,882 to 491,697. In the 
United States, non-fiction issues are a much greater percentage of 
adult issue than in pre-war days, and in fact now exceeds the total of 
fiction issued; but if we draw from this, and from the growth of our 
rental collections, the conclusion that our standards are low and 
falling, we may be on slippery ground. The summary of international 
statistics provided on page 17 shows that New Zealand public libraries 
circulate between 6 and 7 volumes per capita a year, the United States 
public libraries circulate only a little over two per capita (and our 
free adult non-fiction alone is over one per capita). For a whole 
variety of reasons, the American public library has never been the 
great purveyor of light fiction that its English counterpart was so 
markedly in the first sixty or seventy years of its existence, and this 
factor is reinforced by the differences in both book publishing and 
book retailing in the States compared to the United Kingdom or to 
ourselves. The same international summary gives the United Kingdom 
a per capita annual issue of nearly 8, higher than New Zealand, and 
in quantity greater than the United States, with less than a third of 
the population. The rather puritanical attitude of English librarians 
towards the concept of rental collections does not appear in this light 
to mask the fact that they are themselves providing light entertainment 
reading at the public expense. I have heard some home grown critics 
of the free and rental system maintain that it provides material of a 
lower standard than ought to be in a public library, but this is not 
the issue in this particular context (though I have heard the “English” 
system held up as the one to follow). The issue is not between having 
light entertainment reading and not having it, but between providing 
it at the ratepayer’s expense and providing it on as near a self- 
supporting basis as can be achieved. This does not mean that I think 
anything at all between hard covers can find its place in a rental 
collection in the public library; we ought to be constantly looking 
at the lower levels of what goes into our rental collections and seeking 
to eliminate the more shoddy and worthless, replacing them with 
more copies of better material. 

There are many other interesting avenues which can be explored. 
[ have tried here to indicate some of the criticisms that can be made 
* Issues from libraries own stocks only; N.L.S. adds a further 738,135 to this, but 


again the method of treating the Christchurch suburban libraries makes this a false 
total 
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of the way the information has been presented in the published census 
report, and at the same time to show how the very greatly increased 
fullness of the information published on individual libraries enables 
us to get a much fuller picture of the present state of public libraries 
in this country. I have also commented on some of the main features 
which emerge, as I see it, from the census. 


Finally, two points from the introductory section, which is far 
fuller than previously, and gives a general summary of the result of 


the census. First, there are tables on page 11 of circulation of books, | 


divided as to type (rental, free fiction, etc.) as in the main table of 
circulation and use, 7E; these give averages for each of the five 
population groups of books issued per book in stock, number of books 
in stock per member, and number of books issued annually per mem- 
ber. These latter two are of limited value in my opinion, though the 
first is certainly useful; but to librarians generally, more interesting 
complications would have been stock per head of population, and 


percentages of accessions, stock and issues in the different classes | 


(adult rental, free fiction, free non-fiction; junior fiction and non- 
fiction). 

Second, a very worthwhile table is that on page 15, showing pro- 
portions of receipts and expenditure for each of the five population 
groups under the different subheadings used in the main tables. Desk 
receipts overall have proportionately increased by 3 per cent and | per 
cent in the two groups of larger libraries (over 20,000), but have 
dropped in the smaller libraries. Controlling authorities have increased 
greatly the amounts spent on their public libraries (some are men- 
tioned earlier in this review): in the over 50,000 group by well over 
50 per cent, and by more than this in the 10,000—20,000 group. 
The very big increase in the 3,000—10,000 group is in large part due 
to £29,000 spent on the new building at Blenheim. This rather throws 
out the proportions on the expenditure side in this group, as New 
Plymouth would have done in the 20,000—50,000 group but for 
the fact that expenditure on its new building is totally ignored. (This 
would seem the right approach in a quinquennial census for major 
capital expenditure of this kind; it at least calls for separate treatment, 
otherwise the general pattern becomes distorted by just one or two 
individual cases. ) 

The expenditure side, in all the groups up to 50,000, leaving out 
the 3,000—10,000 group), shows that proportions spent respectively 
on salaries, books and other operating expenses, have remained more 
or less constant over the five year period, but there is a very different, 
and I fear ominous, sign in the over 50,000 group. While the per- 
centage on salaries has dropped from 54.69 to 46.76, and the percentage 
on books and periodicals from 28.85 to 21.78, the percentage for 
general operating and maintenance expenses has risen from 13.31 to 
24.51. These are generally costs which have to be met and cannot 
easily be controlled, and that they have risen so steeply is not a good 
thing in a continuing period of inflation. From the individual figures, 
it seems to have affected all the five libraries in this group, to at least 
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double their 1953-54 figures, and whether they are in new or old 
buildings. While book prices continue to rise and salaries (quite 
properly) to increase, the room for development left is not very large, 
failing either a substantial increase in library rates, which does not 
appear very likely with the ever-increasing demands of airports and 
extensive sewerage schemes, or else the government subsidy recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Local Authority Finance in 
1958. True, the Government has turned this down, but perhaps it may 
be regarded more favourably in the light of regional service develop- 
ments. 





CENSUS OF LIBRARIES, 1959 
A SPECIAL LIBRARIAN'S 
VIEWPOINT 


H. M. GILMORE 


When it was suggested in 1957 that the 1959 Census of Libraries 
should for the first time include returns from university and special 
libraries, the University and Research Section of the N.Z.L.A. asked 
for postponement of their taking part to a later census, because of the 
shortness of the notice given and the considerable amount of careful 
preliminary work which would require to be done first. The N.Z.L.A. 
Council, however, over-ruled this suggestion, without informing the 
Section that it had done so, and later discussions in preparation for 
the census were largely carried out without consulting the Section’s 
members.* It need not be a matter for surprise that the published 
results of a census thus prepared should show a number of unsatis- 
factory features. 

In discussing the census from a special librarian’s point of view, | 
think we may first legitimately ask whether or not the extension of the 
census to include returns from special libraries was desirable. Few 
Statistics are normally kept in most special libraries, because they are 
not, as is the case with public libraries, particularly relevant to the 
estimation of the libraries’ value or efficiency. In public, and to some 
extent university libraries, statistics of registered users, book stock 
and issues form valuable talking points when approaching controlling 
authorities for increases in allocation. They do not in special libraries. 
Most special libraries have no register of users. A special library 

* As a result of discussion at Conference 1958 in Invercargill a committee consisting 
of G. H. Briggs (Victoria University), E. H. Leatham (D.S.1.R., Wellington), and J. O. 
Wilson (General Assembly Library) were authorised to approach the Dept. of Statistics 
to obtain a more suitable form for special libraries than Stats. L.1. As a result of their 


representations, handicapped as they were by lack of time, the form Stats. L.2 was issued 
by the Department.—Ed. 





committee will not be impressed by mere size of book stock: a special 
library containing only a few hundred well chosen books and journals 
might well be of far more use than a much larger library where book 
selection has been poor and too much superseded material has been 
retained. Nor is it likely that the amount of time that would be 
required to compile complete and accurate loan statistics (for reasons 
peculiar to special libraries which we shall discuss further down) 
would be justified by the interest of the library’s controlling authority. 


It is likely, then, that many of the figures published in the census 
results are only more or less intelligent guesses, or that many of those 
which were conscientiously collected over a period before the census 
return was made out began to be so collected only after the librarians 
concerned were notified the figures would be required. I contend it is 
an imposition on special librarians to be forced to spend a considerable 
amount of time on the collection of data purely for census purposes, 
as most of the statistics are not otherwise of much value to them. 
This especially, as most of the information of value obtained by the 
census is already available, in a more easily consulted form, in the 
N.Z.L.A. Directory of Special Libraries and Collections. 

If, however, the non-public libraries are to be required to make 
returns in future censuses, the questionnaire form Stats. L.2 used 
by them all in the 1959 census will need to be redesigned. To begin 
with, it is not desirable that all three types of non-public library, 
differing so widely among themselves in scope, functions, and objects, 
should use the same form. Questions relevant in a university library are 
not necessarily so in a special library: figures of registered users and 
loans outside the library, for instance. On the other hand, the 1959 
form does not include questions about various points which it would 
be more valuable to find out about than some of those which were 
included. No provision is made, for instance, for giving details of 
collections of microfilms, microcards, etc., which may be among the 
most valuable possessions of a special library. A separate question 
about numbers of abstracting journals held might well have replaced 
the question about newspapers, except perhaps for one of the national 
libraries. 

The explanatory notes at the head of the form require reconsidera- 
tion. For instance, a volume is defined for the purposes of the census 
as “any printed work, bound or unbound, which has been catalogued 
and fully prepared for use.” This is, of course, the definition used on 
the public library questionnaire form, Stats. L.1, and, for a public 
library, it might be fair enough. But in many special collections, large 
numbers of reprints and reports, often only a few pages each are so 
catalogued and prepared. It was presumably not intended that these 
should be counted as “volumes”, as provision was made for returning 
numbers of pamphlets. 


“Pamphlet”, by the way, is not defined, though “serial” and 
“periodical” are. Now, a large proportion of the serials held in a 
special library are commonly filed with the pamphlet collection, 
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because they are unbound, non-periodical publications of the bulletin 
or annual report type. Are these to be counted as “serials” (vols.)” or 
as “pamphlets”? It seems likely, from looking at the published returns 
of serials, that not all libraries were using the same classes of material 
in their figures. More careful definition of these classes is necessary. 

Question 6, Circulation. It is not surprising that special librarians 
should have had difficulty, as the census compilers mention in their 
introductory remarks, “in defining what was a loan ‘outside the lib- 
rary.” There are quite legitimate reasons. Borrowing arrangements 
tend to be much less formalised in special libraries than in other types 
of library, because the users are commonly a relatively small, closely 
knit group working in close cooperation with one another. Probably 
the majority have some form of self-service issue method, the nature 
of which may render impossible the daily collection of loan statistics. 
In my own library, these could not be made, unless we changed from 
an issue method we find satisfactory to our needs from every other 
point of view. 

Many special libraries circulate large numbers of journals to 
members of the staffs they are designed to serve. Should the circulation 
of each journal to each staff member be counted as one “loan outside 
the library”? Again, many books belonging to the stock of a special 
library are held permanently in the office or laboratory of a particular 
member or section of the staff. The people concerned may be the only 
ones interested in the publication, and they might well refer to it 
constantly. Should such arrangements be counted, for each volume, 
as one “loan outside the library”, or might the year perhaps be divided 


into loan periods of a month, and the permanent issue of each volume 
be counted as twelve loans? 

Question 7, Membership. As we have already remarked, special 
libraries seldom have registers of users. Section (a) of this question is 
thus not relevant to them. 


Question 9, judging from the census compilers’ remarks on p. 8, 
was not considered by them to have been well answered by many 
libraries; and, indeed, one must admit that the scrappy nature of some 
of the returns does not reflect great credit on those responsible for 
them. This surely is one field in which every librarian should know 
the facts for his own institution. At the same time, however, little 
explanation was given on the form as to what was really wanted 

It is rather irritating to find that figures asked for, which must in 
some cases have taken a good deal of sorting out, are not then used. 
If it was necessary in the first place to ask for separate returns of 
expenditure on “books and serials” and “periodicals and newspapers”, 
why, in the published results, telescope the two into “books and 
periodicals”? Similarly, the answers to the question on “binding, re- 
pairing” do not appear: presumably they are included in “other 
Operating expenses”. It is a pity, too, that although numbers of 
periodicals received are given for public libraries, they are not for the 
three categories of non-public libraries, although periodicals play a 
far more important role in non-public, particularly special, libraries 
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than in public ones. 


Presumably, it was found when it came to print the census results 


that only a certain number of columns of figures could be accommo- § 


dated on the size of page used. Perhaps on another occasion experi- 
ments to find out how many sets of figures could be used might be 
carried out before the questionnaire form is sent out, and the number 
of questions adjusted accordingly. 





REGIONAL LIBRARY PLAN 
PALMERSTON NORTH 


On 31 May, there was a meeting in Palmerston North which could 
have far-reaching effects on the public library service of New Zealand. 
At the meeting the Hon. the Minister of Education, Mr P. O. S. 
Skoglund, addressed representatives of some 30 local authorities from 
the southern part of the North Island and outlined a scheme for 
regional library service in that area. It is expected that the scheme 
which is a pilot plan will begin this year. 

Mr A. G. Bagnall, Acting Director of National Library Service, 
presided. Speakers were the Mayor of Palmerston North, Mr G. M. 
Rennie, who welcomed the visitors; the President of the New Zealand 
Library Association, Mr D. B. Black, and Mr H. Macaskill, Acting 
Librarian, Country Library Service. 

The scheme envisages Palmerston North Public Library as the 
regional centre. Public libraries at strategic points in the region will act 
as district centres from which books will be distributed to other 
borough libraries and service points in counties. The district centres 
suggested are Taihape, Marton, Feilding, Pahiatua, Masterton, Levin, 
with Palmerston North acting as a district as well as a regional centre. 

Librarians at other borough libraries and local libraries in counties 
will visit their district centres at frequent intervals to make exchanges 
of books. The collections at the district centres will be augmented 
considerably from contributions from other boroughs and counties 
in the district and by Government subsidy. 

Residents of the region will be able to borrow books from any 
library in the region, returning them wherever convenient. The local 
libraries in counties, at present linked with the Country Library Service 
will increase in number and will receive larger allocations of books 
which can be chosen at leisure. 

The scheme will be financed by allocation from local authority 
rating subsidised by the Government. 

Boroughs will contribute at least 6s. a head; counties at least 2s.; 
and the Government will contribute 4s. a head. 
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Boroughs acting as district centres will spend all their library allo- 
cations on their own libraries and will receive other contributions for 
their services to surrounding areas. Other boroughs will keep 4s. a 
head from their own libraries and spend 2s. a head cooperatively with 
other libraries in the district. This cooperation will be administered by 
the district centre library. The contributions from counties will be 
paid to the district centres. 

The Government subsidy will be paid in this way: 

Two-thirds of the subsidy for the population of each district to the 

district centres, 

One-third of the subsidy for the population of the whole region 

to the regional headquarters. 

£25,000 has been estimated for Government expenditure on the 
region for this year. 

By spending on books and staff rather than on transport, by con- 
centrating specialised services at the regional headquarters, and by 
providing strong district centres within easy access of readers, it is 
hoped that residents in rural and urban areas will have a library 
service as good as any. 

To keep the best features of the present system of local control all 
boroughs retain complete control of their own libraries. The local 
authorities concerned will elect representatives for the consideration 
of the Minister who will then set up a board with appropriate Govern- 
ment representation to discuss matters affecting the region and recom- 
mend accordingly. 

Although the plan has been worked out in detail and a map has 
been prepared, no details have yet been accepted as final. It is possible 
that some of the district boundaries should be changed and other 
details can be altered if later discussions produce better ways and 
means. The population of the proposed region is just on 160,000. 

Mr Skoglund in his statement said, “We are hoping that this will 
give the people of this region an improved library service. We shall 
need to watch it closely, perhaps for two or three years before we can 
decide that this is really the best way of doing it.” 





PRESERVATION OF NEW 
ZEALAND NEWSPAPERS 


J. O. WILSON 


The files of the many newspapers preserved in libraries, newspaper 
and local body offices throughout the country are exceedingly valuable 
to those engaged in research in the New Zealand history of any sub- 
ject, but in particular for local history. Indeed they often provide the 
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only information available as well as being a valuable guide to possible 
sources elsewhere. 

Newspapers are, however, difficult to preserve and keep in good 
condition, even when satisfactorily bound. Printed on poor quality 
paper which deteriorates fairly rapidly, they are hard to bind well. 
The resulting volume is bulky, takes up a good deal of space, and is 
easily damaged. Because of the size and relatively infrequent use they 
tend to be stored in remote spaces where things are far from perfect 
and further decay results. 

The importance of newspaper preservation has long been of concern 
to the New Zealand Library Association as well as those interested in 
New Zealand history. At many conferences, speakers have drawn the 
attention of local authorities to the necessity to bind and preserve the 
local papers. 

In 1938 Dr G. H. Scholefield published the Union Catalogue of New 
Zealand Newspapers Preserved in Public Libraries, Newspaper Offices, 
etc. This volume was designed to open up these valuable materials and 
to indicate to students what files were available and where they could 
be found. At the present moment the General Assembly Library is 
revising the list and bringing it up to date. The most notable feature 
that so far has come to light is not the fairly numerous papers that 
have to be added, but the number that were recorded in the earlier 
list, but which have since vanished. 

For example, the Northern Advocate files for 1877-1909 have been 
lost, and runs (incomplete) of the Bay of Plenty Press, the Hauraki 
Plains Gazette, Kaikoura Star, Golden Bay Times, Hokianga Star, 
Waikato Independent, Matamata Record, Putaruru Press, and the 
Taranaki Central Press, as well as a few others, are no longer available. 
Such losses are much more serious than the loss of a set of a city 
newspaper, for this will often be held in three or four places. It is 
most unusual for more than one set of a provincial paper to be 
preserved and the permanent preservation of that file is very important. 

It is true that some of the losses were unavoidable, as in two or 
three cases the losses were caused by fire or flood, though even these 
could be reduced if the papers were stored in a fireproof building 
above any likely flood level. In others, however, the papers seem to 
have been destroyed because the space was needed for other purposes 
and no one was sufficiently interested to take any steps to see that 
they were preserved. No attempt seems to have been made to approach 
a library or museum to see if it would take over the files, and the work 
of destruction was efficiently carried out. 

At the last meeting of Council in February the Seminar for Lib- 
rarians of New Zealand Collections drew attention to this loss and 
asked that the attention of the major libraries be drawn to their respon- 
sibility to maintain files of local newspapers, and urged that appropriate 
action be taken to minimise further losses. This note is written to pub- 
licise the resolution which Council agreed to. 

[he present situation is that files of newspapers are preserved in 
libraries, newspaper and local body offices, and occasionally in private 
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hands. The files in the hands of newspapers and local bodies are most 
susceptible to loss. 

During the last twenty years the provincial press has suffered 
heavily, partly through the war and partly through competition from 
the metropolitan papers, caused by the improvement in transport and 
the widening areas they can serve. Many papers have ceased, many 
have changed hands or amalgamated with papers in other centres. 
The old office has been used for other purposes and the files destroyed 
or moved to another less satisfactory home where often they have 
been lost or irreparably damaged. Similarly in local body offices space 
has been needed for what is believed to be more important uses, and 
the newspaper files have suffered. 


The best place for a newspaper to be housed is undoubtedly in the 
district whose history it principally records. Here it should have most 
use. But it is better to be housed well somewhere else than to be de- 
stroyed. 

The local librarian can often assist in preventing the destruction of 
newspaper files. Frequently he is known to the editor and publisher of 
the paper and hears of their problems. When the possibility of disposing 
of back files is mooted, he is in a position to offer to house them or to 
advise of a library which would be willing to do so. Similarly he is in 
close touch with the Town or County Clerk. 

If the local library is unable to take the files there are usually others 
prepared to do so. Over recent years, for example, the Hocken Library 
has been gathering in papers from the Otago province, and there are 
other libraries in provincial centres willing to do the same. 

The General Assembly Library has in the past given a resting place 
to the remains of many newspapers and its already fine collection has 
been improved by such gifts. It will pay freight on newspapers pre- 
sented to the Library. 

Today the Parliamentary Library has about 10,000 bound volumes 
of New Zealand newspapers, not only those issued in the main centres 
but also many from the smaller towns. Since 1953 it has been micro- 
filming all papers other than those published in the four main centres, 
providing an almost complete coverage of the newspapers published 
in the country. 

A questionnaire was recently sent out to all thought likely to have 
collections of newspapers and letters have been written to all replying. 
This pointed out that many valuable files had been lost, and asked 
anyone wishing to dispose of files to offer them first of all to the local 
library. If it was not interested then it was suggested that they should 
be offered to the General Assembly Library. 

This is not, however, a situation that can be remedied merely by 
writing a series of letters. It calls for a constant watch to prevent 
further destruction by those who have been missed or who have 
forgotten. Any help that can be given to assist will earn the gratitude, 
not only of those interested in the history of New Zealand today, but 
even more of those who will use the newspapers in the future. 
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N.Z.L.A. STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


This will be the last occasion on which the minutes of the Standing 
Executive Committee will appear in this form in New Zealand Lib- 
raries. The decision to make copies of all N.Z.L.A. Council documents 
(except those marked confidential) available to a library in each of 
the four main centres for consultation by members has now been 
implemented. 

Copies of Council documents are now lodged with the Auckland, 
Wellington and Dunedin Public Libraries, the library of the University 
of Canterbury, and the General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

In future important decisions of the Standing Executive and Council 
will be reported in a new feature, NEWS AND NOTES. It is hoped to 
include other items of interest to members of the Association in this 
new feature, and the Editor welcomes contributions. 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 18 MAY 1960 


Present: M. S. Fleming, M. J. Clark, J. R. Cole, H. Macaskill, W. J. 
McEldowney, S. Perry, J. P. Sage, J. O. Wilson, J. S. Wright, D. M. Wylie, 
the Registrar and the Hon. Editor 

Local Bills Committee: The Registrar read a letter dated 17 May from 
Mr D. M. Wylie reporting on the hearings given to the Association in 
presenting its submission to the current inquiry into the structure of local 
government. The report was received and Mr Wylie and Mr McEldowney 
were thanked for making representations on behalf of the Association. 

National Library: A \etter dated 21 April from the Minister of Education 
stating that the Government had under consideration the establishment of 
an interim committee, the appointment of an advisory committee and the 
giving of a high priority to adequate buildings, was received. 

Industrial Development Conference: The Registrar read a letter dated 
28 April from the Secretary, Department of Industries and Commerce, 
stating that for physical reasons it had been necessary to limit the numbers 
attending the conference and regretting that it was not possible to invite 
the N.Z.L.A. to send a representative. 

It was resolved that a document pointing out the need for the development 
of library services to serve industrial development in the future, generally 
along the lines of the proposal in the Osborn report, be prepared by Mr 
Perry and Mr Sage and be submitted to the Secretary, Department of In- 
dustries and Commerce, asking him to make a place for it on the agenda 
for the conference, and that steps be taken to ensure that the document was 
circulated to those attending the conference. 

idvertising of Vacancies: The Registrar read a letter dated 29 April 
from the Town Clerk, Oamaru, stating that his Council disagreed and 
objected strongly to the decision made by the N.Z.L.A. Council in Feb- 
ruary with regard to the acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
the Newsletter and the annotation of positions offered at sub-standard 
salaries. It was resolved that the letter be received and referred to Council. 

Commission on Education in N.Z. The Registrar read a letter dated 
7 May from the Secretary of the Commission acknowledging the Associa- 
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tion’s submission and giving the Association an opportunity to withdraw it 
if it had any objection to the submission and any discussion on it being 
open for public inspection and to the press. It was resolved that no action 
be taken to withdraw the submission, but that copies of the Osborn report 
be sent to the Secretary for distribution to members of the Commission. 
On the motion of Miss Clark, seconded by Mr Sage, it was resolved that 
the Association be represented by Mr McEldowney and Mr Macaskill if the 
Commission is able to arrange to hear the Association’s submission. 

International Board on Books for Young People: A \etter from the 
International Relations Section of the Department of Education enclosing a 
letter from the International Board on Books for Young People addressed 
to the Minister of Education and inviting the Association’s comments on it 
was received. It was resolved (1) That the question of membership of 
the International Board on Books for Young People which had first been 
raised with the Association in 1955 be referred to the Children’s and 
Young People’s Section for a further report; (2) That in replying to the 
letter from the Department of Education the suggestion be made that Dr 
C. E. Beeby might be able to attend the Congress of the Board to be held 
at Luxemburg on 26 to 28 September 1960, or to send a representative to 
it, and that the Association would be pleased to have any information 
about the congress which the Department could provide. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


New ZEALAND LIBRARIES. Cumulative Index. Vols. 1-20, 1937-1957. 
Compiled by E. J. Robinson and A. L. Henderson. Wellington, 
N.Z.L.A., 1960. 62 p. 9s. (Members 6s.) 

ERLAM, H. D. Library resources in Otago and Southland. Dunedin, 


Otago Branch, N.Z.L.A., 1960. 

Both these quite separate and unrelated enterprises represent facets 
of the Otago Branch industry which preoccupied or more sluggish 
northern colleagues have variously applauded or condemned but which 
in the present instances they will find most useful. The lack of a 
cumulative index to New Zealand Libraries has long been an embar- 
rassment and its publication marks the successful conclusion of a 
most worthy and laborious undertaking. The twenty year span of the 
journal covers possibly the most active and critical era of our library 
history so far and in looking through the neat, clear Xerox reproduc- 
tion of the pages it is difficult to pass from an almost exciting and at 
times nostalgic re-examination of the captioned past to the task of 
assessing the Index itself. 

Contributors include most of the notables of the era, John Harris 
for his twelve years probably outshining in sheer volume of text 
apart from any consideration of matter, with Stuart Perry not far 
behind and others appearing both in vol. | and vol. 19. It is some 
comfort, too, at this juncture to find the first reference under “Regional 
libraries, New Zealand” in vol. 7; one fears that the late A. L. Low's 
article “How to spend £10 on this season’s fiction” in vol. 1 is an 
echo of the pioneering age which the Fiction Committee might find 
hard to repeat; then there is that letter of Mr O’Reilly’s “Blessed are 
the meek”. 
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[he editors and their assistants have done a most competent job 
even to the daunting lists of committee references, which apart from 
providing some answer to the question whether we do confer enough, 
should relieve the worries of harassed library school students of the 
future. There are some minor afterthoughts on entry—obituaries, for- 
tunately still few, should have been singled out from the rest of the 
subject entries; the identity of “Moses” and possibly one or two other 
anonymous contributors by now should have yielded readily to enquiry; 
and there will definitely be a few shudders among the scattered but 
still active researchers of Centennial House at the “See” reference 
from the Centennial Atlas to the Descriptive Atlas. 

Once again, it is good to have this indispensable aid so well done. 
Miss Robinson, Miss Henderson and others associated with the Index 
are to be thanked for an effort which, we hope, will encourage others 
to many similar fields still to be ordered in this way. 

Mr Erlam’s survey is a most thorough and painstaking effort which 
for much of its matter is likely to be used for some years. The first 
section gives an outline of the history of libraries in Otago; there are 
two chapters on public libraries in the various towns and small centres 
of population and three on university and special libraries, school 
libraries, and the libraries of “Institutions, business firms, societies and 
clubs” some of which might fairly claim a place as special libraries. 

The historical and descriptive outline is interesting and useful, 
although there are one or two queries as one reads through—subsidies 
to public libraries were continued to 1929 and did not stop in 1887. 
The Census of Libraries covers much of Mr Erlam’s statistical section 
although there are useful unique local tables. One may be pardoned 
for suggesting that the enumeration of volumes can be carried too far 
in an assessment of this kind without some qualitative judgment, 
particularly in an appraisal of resources. It is admittedly difficult for 
a person in Mr Erlam’s position to attempt judgments in what must 
primarily be an objective library guide, but one may question whether 
Mr Erlam has not confused numerical indicators of the reading habit 
with the value of the material itself when he says in speaking of book 
clubs “. . . their service should not be overlooked in any assessment 
of the region’s book resources”. If the hunt for libraries is to go so 
far let us bring in the despised book collector who at least is likely 
to have a few titles which research collections some day would be 
glad to own. 

Two questions arise. What can we say for the future—do we want 
more regional surveys, and if so what should they try to do; the first 
answer is emphatically yes, simply to give more descriptive detail than 
our modest directories and census returns can conveniently embrace. 
But there is the wider significance of some qualitative assessment, not 
necessarily severely critical or Olympian tut a temperate, committee- 
agreement if necessary, on what precisely the different kinds of service 
are and how they might be better. 

A. G. BAGNALI 
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“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 
LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. 
PHNOE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 











LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—S5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10’—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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BRYANT, E. T., Music Librarianship; a practical guide. London, James 

Clarke, 1959. xi, 503p. 45s. 

This is an excellent book by an enthusiast who is also an expert, 
and should be purchased by all who have to administer a collection 
of music or records or are contemplating one. It is particularly valuable 
for the non-musical librarian who may be responsible for servicing a 
music collection or who wishes to become acquainted with the special 
problems of music cataloguing. 


The first half of the work is devoted to administration, reference 
books and periodicals, cataloguing, classification and gramophone 
record libraries. The section on reference books, though restricted to 
English language works, gives a critical analysis, with sample entries, 
of over twenty important works, and thirteen periodicals, in- 
cluding the British Catalogue of Music, Loewenberg, W.E.R/M. and 
Record Ratings. The chapter on cataloguing deals with the specialist 
problems of music cataloguing, and comparative cataloguing, and 
includes a section of practical notes which are invaluable. Bryant dis- 
cusses the importance of the conventional title (filing title, standard 
title) but does not sufficiently emphasise the way in which the use 
of a carefully worked out system of catch-headings should be used in 
conjunction with the conventional title, to draw together works in 
the same form by individual composers, e.g., Operas, Masses, songs. 
The section on gramophone libraries is a repository of useful detailed 
information and contains some interesting material on costs. There is 
also a discussion of current practices in various English and American 
libraries from which the reader can gauge the problems which are 


most usually encountered, and obtain help in solving them. 


The second half of the work contains a carefully graded list of 
music, divided into instrumental and vocal works, in five categories of 
importance, which can thus be used for selecting a basic stock for 
a music library, and for its further expansion. Although such a selec- 
tion must be a personal one I find little to quarrel with: there are 
few contemporary composers in the list (Messiaen, Rubbra, Britten, 
are some) but the basis of selection, the choice of an English librarian 
in terms of British public libraries, excuses some omissions and in- 
clusions (e.g., Easthope Martin, whom the author admits is a light- 
weight composer, who nevertheless retains a “tremendous hold on the 
affections of British audiences”). There is also a select list of miniature 
scores. The annotations to the lists of music, which often explains the 
choice, are full and add considerably to the value of the lists. 


There are four appendices: a list of subject headings for cataloguing, 
an index of works contained in the lists of scores, a list (with 
addresses) of English agents for foreign publications, and a select 
list of instrumental tutors. For such a detailed work the number of 
misprints (mainly minor, e.g., Liepzig for Leipzig) is small. 

Music in New Zealand has had a raw deal, neglected by the 
National Library Service and until recently by most of our university 
and medium sized public libraries. This book shows how music 
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collections can be developed in small and medium sized libraries and 
in regional library groups. If progress in regionalisation is achieved 
it would be desirable for each region to have a music specialist, and 
students who aspire to such positions could well use this volume as a 
text-book, superseding McColvin & Reeves. If the recent awakening of 
school music is an indication of future trends we have only a short 
time before a music-conscious young population begins to demand 
much better service from our libraries. Libraries take pride in antici- 
pating demands; I hope we shall not be caught napping. 


G. H. BriGcs. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RUNES, DAGOBERT D. A Dictionary of Thought. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 152 p. $5. 

FERGUSON, JOAN P. S. Scottish Family Histories held in Scottish Lib- 
raries. Edinburgh, Scottish Central Library, 1960. xii, 194 p. 21s., 
plus Is. 6d. postage and packing. 





PALMER’S INDEX TO 
THE TIMES NEWSPAPER, 
1790-1905 


The recognised tool for the most convenient reference use of 
this great Newspaper prior to 1906 this work needs no intro- 
duction. Constantly sought after, it is unfortunately next to 
impossible to obtain in complete sets or even reasonable runs. 
We are therefore pleased to be able to announce a MICRO- 
FILM edition covering the full 116 years of this imporant 
period on 35 mm. unperforated panchromatic safety film which, 
highly resistant to fire, can be stored away safely in conditions 
suitable for paper records and is produced to give the best 
results. 

A few of the bound quarterly volumes before 1905 back to 

the early 1800's are also available as is bound 

THE COMPLETE PERIOD FROM 1906-1914 (June) 

EXCEPT FOR A FEW QUARTERLY VOLUMES WHICH 
WILL PROBABLY BE REPRINTED SHORTLY 


A fully detailed schedule now in preparation may be sent on 
application 


H. PORDES 
138 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SOME TITLES FROM 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


TRANCE IN BALI by Jane Belo. 
(Columbia University Press) 60/- N.Z. 


The author presents a detailed account of each type of 
trance performance and practice within the context of 
Balinese culture. She reports many trance performances in 
their entirety, together with the observations and comments 
of several members of the research team. Margaret Mead 
writes: “There is no comparable study of a complex set of 


trances in existence”. 


INTRODUCTION TO SPACE by Lee A. DuBridge. 
(Columbia University Press). 20/- N.Z. 


This book is written for the individual who, even though 
his astronomic prowess may be limited, is fascinated by the 
recent steps science has taken towards the conquest of space, 
and wishes to orient himself to the concepts, technology, and 


potentials of the Space Age. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


WELLINGTON 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKET 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 4 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve, 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 4 of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 74 in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7? in. 7iin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7§ in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7% in. 7% in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 8# in. 8iin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8 in. 82in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 


above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—5d each 


Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 


are welcome. 
! 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Fiat 


“SUPPLIES Bock Card Printed two sides White 


LIBRARY and Buff. 
Book Pocket Delivered glued up 


(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 


CAT ALOGUE Cerise and Blue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 
“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


D. 
mons 1 A 


Catalogue Card White. 
Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 


151 KIUAORE : Borrowers’ Card Pink. 
Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
iia iiieni hie te ee ee | 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue [-] Address 
Price List and Order Forms [—] 











School/College 
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“BOOKS ror every LIBRARY” 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS: 


Already in its third printing, this book, by the brilliant 
young New Zealand author Maurice Shadbolt, is 
acclaimed by critics and public in New Zealand and 
overseas. It is a collection of outstanding long-short 
stories. Price 18s. 


GLORIOUS ENTERPRISE: 


By Ian Cumming. A 750 page history of the first 100 
years of the Auckland Education Board. Price 63s. 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MYTHOLOGY: 


The first complete encyclopedia of world mythology 
printed in English. 512 pages—over 800 illustrations. 
Price 63s. 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASTRONOMY: 


A companion volume to the “Mythology Encyclopedia”, 
this book deals with every aspect of Astronomy. 
Price 63s. 


UNDERCOVER AGENT - NARCOTICS: 


By Derek Agnew. This is the dramatic and true story 
of the world’s secret war against drug _ racketeers. 
Price 18s. 


EXPECTANT MOTHER: 


This book has just been revised and brought up-to-date. 
Written by a group of obstetricians, it provides in 
simple terms the information and advice which every 
woman needs during pregnancy. Price 7s. 6d. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 


Bc 





PRINTED BY Waicut & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON as A MAGAZINE 








